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tended for the use of the teacher rather than for that of the pupil, and 
they would seem to add little to the usefulness of the volume. They are 
too brief to help the pupil, and a well-equipped teacher would regard them 
as superfluous. 

Each chapter is followed by topics giving a synopsis of the text, ac- 
companied by references for further reading, prepared by Mr. Homer P. 
Lewis, Principal of the English High School at Worcester, Mass. These 
references are selected — so Mr. Larned says in his preface — with regard 
to adaptability for school use. The list is by no means complete. Such 
works as Prothero's Select Statutes and Other Documents and Gardiner's 
Documents of the Puritan Revolution should surely find a place among 
any working list of books upon English history. A list of references 
should also make some distinction between original and secondary ma- 
terial. The book has an excellent index. The maps are commendable, 
and the illustrations are well-chosen, if not always well -executed. 

Gertrude S. Kimball. 

The Welsh People. By John Rhys and David Brynmor Jones. 
(New York : The Macmillan Co. 1900. Pp. xxvi, 678.) 

The title of this work is skilfully chosen to cover a variety of subjects. 
The book consists partly of extracts from the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Land in Wales and Monmouthshire, and partly of new matter 
written later. The additional chapters make up about half the volume, 
which deals with the ethnology, political and economic history, consti- 
tutional law, language and literature, and finally the educational and 
religious conditions of the Welsh people. If it purported to be a history 
of Wales, the choice of subjects might appear arbitrary and the treatment 
sometimes disproportionate. But the book is rather to be judged as a 
series of chapters embodying contributions to such a history, and the con- 
tributions are valuable. 

The authors begin by dealing pretty fully with the ethnology of Wales, 
and incidentally with that of England and Ireland. They show that the 
race, or rather people, commonly termed Celtic is of very mixed origin, 
and they conclude that the blood of a "pre-Aryan" population pre- 
dominates in the modern Welshman. This pre-Aryan people they hold 
to have survived in the historic Picts, and in a long chapter on the Pictish 
question they present very fully the arguments for their view. The 
opinion that the Picts were non-Aryan in race and speech undoubtedly 
holds the field at present, as they maintain, though with regard to the 
language the controversy is not conclusively settled. 

Students of Celtic literature, — and in general, students of popular 
epics and romances, — will find in these ethnological chapters a good many 
valuable comments on the old Welsh and Irish saga texts. From this 
point of view the remarks on possible survivals of matriarchy, — the suc- 
cession of sister's sons to a title, metronymic designations, and the like, — 
are of especial interest. The authors also have some things to say about 
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the literary relations between Wales and Ireland in the earliest periods. 
They take issue with the opinion expressed by Dr. Kuno Meyer (in the 
Transactions of the Society of Cymmrodorion, 1895-1896, pp. 71 ff. ) 
that everything Goidelic in Britain is to be traced to invasions from Ire- 
land, and they maintain on their side that much is to be attributed to the 
Goidelic settlers who preceded the Brythonic tribes in Britain and who, 
in their opinion, were never expelled or exterminated. It is obvious 
that this is a problem of literary history as well as of ethnology. There 
is very little mention of Druidism in the book. In a brief reference to 
it (on page 83) the authors indicate their opinion that this system be- 
longed particularly to the Goidelic rather than the Brythonic Celts, a 
theory from which bold inferences have been drawn by Mr. J. W. Willis 
Bund in his history of the Celtic Church of Wales. 

The third chapter begins the more definitely historical portion of the 
book and recounts briefly the chief events during the Roman occupation 
of Britain. It gives some description of the colonial government and 
discusses the distribution of the different tribes on the island. Chapters 
IV. , V. and VII. furnish a compact summary of Welsh history from the 
time of Cunedda till the conquest of the Principality by Edward I. 
There is very little detailed narrative and the authors announce at the 
outset that they "do not affect to write a history of Wales, " a task 
which appears to them impossible with the materials at command. What 
they give is rather a scientific survey of the field with a sober criticism of 
the sources. Just this indication of the present state of knowledge is of 
great value at this time. 

Chapter VI. gives a rather full account of the customs and institu- 
tions of the ancient Welsh. It is based on the collection of laws 
ascribed to Howel Dda, which the authors accept as being in substance 
an " authentic evidence of the condition of the Cymry in the tenth cen- 
tury." Chapter VIII. (on the legal and constitutional history) traces 
with some detail the successive steps in the organization of Wales under 
English rule. Chapter IX. deals with the history of land-tenure in 
Wales and is the work of Mr. Frederic Seebohm, who was associated 
with Messrs. Rhys and Jones in the Royal Commission. 

The later chapters of the book are principally a description of mod- 
ern Wales, its language, religions and educational systems, and the con- 
ditions of life that prevail among its people. A good deal of informa- 
tion not easily found elsewhere is here brought together. 

Of especial interest to the comparative philologist is the appendix 
contributed by Professor J. Morris Jones of Bangor on " Pre -Aryan 
Syntax in Insular Celtic. ' ' 

It is a pity that a number of bad misprints (on pages 25, no, for 
example) should have been allowed to stand in a book of which the 
press- work is on the whole so attractive. In Table A (facing page 174) 
Llewelyn ab Gruffydd is twice printed for Gruffydd ab Llewelyn. 
An oversight of a different sort appears on page 53 where two lines are 
quoted from the Irish Fled Bricrend, though they really come from 
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another saga, the Serglige Conculaind. Mistakes like these are trivial, 
but they are sometimes annoying out of all proportion to their impor- 
tance. 

F. N. Robinson. 

Calendar of Documents preserved in France, Ulustrative of the History 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Edited by J. Horace Round, M.A. 
Vol. I., A.D. 918-1206. (London : Printed for her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, by Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1 899. Pp. Iv, 

680.) 

However much scholars may have been disposed to regret in the past 
the long delay in the publication of the transcripts of French charters, made 
two generations ago for the Public Record Office, everyone may now rejoice 
in the fact. It would have been difficult to find another English scholar 
so competent for this task as Mr. J. Horace Round who has now com- 
pleted it. There may have been some as competent upon the side of 
diplomatic, or in special points more so, and some with as great a knowl- 
edge of the other sources of the period or of the history of the early 
families, but the combination in Mr. Round's case has never been rivalled. 
One has only to glance through these pages to learn how much we owe 
to the editor's pains and knowledge. Not merely has the number of the 
charters been largely increased, over the original transcript, but there are 
frequent corrections of the text both in the body of the charters and in 
the lists of witnesses, some of them of great importance. The labor spent 
upon this work, which only those can estimate who are familiar with its 
demands, must have been enormous. 

The first question which one asks about such a work is naturally : how 
has the calendaring been done ? Can we depend upon it to give us the 
really important points so that we may use it with confidence, when the 
original is inaccessible ? I am sure that no one who has read many 
charters can read more than two or three of the important ones of this book 
without saying to himself: Of the most essential parts, this is not a 
calendar at all ; it is a translation. Comparison with the full text of such 
of the charters as are to be had in print shows this to be actually the case. 
Two other points are to be noticed. In the body of the charters, through- 
out the book, the original words are inserted in parenthesis where there 
may be any reasonable doubt about the rendering, or where there is any 
especial interest attaching to them, and the lists of witnesses are given in 
the original in every case. There is no need to call attention to the im- 
portance of these two matters. 

If we compare this calendar with the latest work in the same line of 
the Germans, who have devoted so much attention to this method of 
publication, with the second edition of the Bohmer-Muhlbacher Carol- 
ingian Regesten for example, which bears the same date on the title-page, 
we feel no need of apologizing for the English work. There are many 
fewer references to printed texts of the charters, or to studies on them, 



